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Around the Round Table ..... 


| Harrison Brown, assistant director of the chemistry division at 
ge the Clinton Laboratories at the Oak Ridge Atomic Bomb Project, 
is on leave from the University of Chicago, where he is an assistant 


professor in the Institute of Nuclear Studies. Mr. Brown, who is a native of 


Wyoming, studied at the University of California, where he received his B.S 
degree, and at Johns Hopkins University, where he was granted his Ph.D. degree 


Mr. Brown was an instructor in chemistry at Johns Hopkins University fro 
1941 until he joined the Metallurgical Laboratory at the University of Chicago4 
Since 1943 he has been assistant director of chemistry at the Clinton Labora 


tories. 


| - Austin Brves, associate professor of medicine at the Universit 
és of Chicago, received both his A.B. and M.D. degrees at Harvard} 
University. Dr. Brues interned at Massachusetts General Hospi 

tal. He served on the staff of the Harvard University Medical School and Bosto: 
hospitals from 1931 to 1944, and for a year he was an investigator at the Royal 
Cancer Hospital in London. He joined the Metallurgical Laboratory at the Uni 
versity of Chicago in 1944 and recently was appointed to the Department o 
Medicine. He has contributed scientific and medical papers to various journals 


and professional magazines. 


| Paut S. Hensuaw, a member of the staff of the Clinton Labora- 
én tories at the Oak Ridge Atomic Bomb Project, was born in Okla- 
homa and studied at Southwestern College, where he received his 
A.B. degree. Mr. Henshaw did his graduate work at the University of Wisconsin’ 
and was granted both his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees there. He was a research bid. 
physicist at Memorial Hospital in New York City from 1930 to 1938; and he 
was senior radiobiologist at the National Cancer Institute at Bethesda, Marys! 
land, from 1938 to 1944. Since that time he has been connected with the Man- 
hattan Project at the University of Chicago and at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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Atomic Energy and Freedom 
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Dr. Brues: On October 3, 1944, Robert Patterson, who was 
then Undersecretary of War, made the following: statement: 
“To get the most out of science, whether devoted to peace or 
war, there are certain things to be kept in mind. For one thing, 
research and development in industry, as in the university, 
flourishes best in an atmosphere of complete freedom. Control 
will wither science by destroying its precious essence of origi- 
nality and spontaneity. If I were to add to the Four Freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter, I might suggest the fifth freedom of 
inquiry, experiment, and research.” 

Just one year later, the May-Johnson Bill, calling for military 
control of atomic energy and all its aspects, was introduced into 
Congress. Last night Robert Patterson, now Secretary of War, 
again made a speech—this time on atomic energy—which has 
been interpreted in the press as a speech in support of the May- 
Johnson Bill.t 

t Secretary of War Robert Patterson, in a radio address on March 9g, 1946, 
' insisted that the War and Navy departments must retain direct participation in 


| the military applications of atomic energy “until we can be sure that no atomic 


bombs will be dropped on us.” 

' “These departments,”’ he said, “are charged with the responsibility for the 
‘ national defense. In my judgment, any legislation which does not properly recog- 
_ nize this simple fact in this field from which has come the most devastating weap- 
on of our time—a weapon against which no defense is presently foreseen—would 
| be taking chances with the future existence of the nation and of every person in 
sat.” 

The Secretary also emphasized, in the first point, of what he termed the “min- 
| imum considerations” in any atomic-bomb legislation, that it should establish 
_ a separate commission outside the War Department with ample power to direct 
| the development of atomic energy. 

Secretary Patterson warned that until the establishment of “‘an effective, en- 
) forceable system of international controls and the emergence of a stable, peaceful 
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Gentlemen, does the Army practice what its leaders preach?) 
What has happened to this fifth freedom during the war? 


Mr. Hensuaw: The fifth freedom, so eloquently alluded to 
by Secretary of War Patterson’s early statement, takes account 
of the need for free thinking. New ideas, of course, cannot be 
forced. They come as a result of undisturbed deliberations. 

It is now plain that the whole atomic-energy development 
was possible because of the great backlog of basic information 
accumulated before the war, when scientific studies were not re-| 
strained. Early in the war, that is, in 1939-40, atomic energy | 
was entirely in the hands of scientists. At that time scientists 
voluntarily withheld atomic-energy information. They did this 
because they considered such action to be in the best national 
interests. 

Now that the war is over, we should again return to a freedom 


world within the framework of the United Nations,” the War and Navy depart- 
ments “must not be crippled.” 

“Our responsibility for peace requires that we remain militarily strong,” he 
continued. 

With this statement he outlined the third ‘minimum consideration,” No. 1 
being the establishment of a separate control commission and No. 2 direct War 
and Navy Department participation in the military applications of atomic en- 
ergy. No. 3, he said, was that security provisions of the legislation should reflect 
the announced policy of the United States that technical secrets of atomic-bomb 
manufacture should be held secure. | 

“The War Department,” he declared, “favors the widest possible dissemina- 
tion of basic scientific information, consistent with considerations of national 
security. It believes that the legislation should say so. It also believes, however, 
that any agency that is established should have unquestioned power to guard 
any information which it decides is vital to the national security. This is a mat- 
ter of highest responsibility not only to this nation but to the United Nations 
as well. It is consistent with our international commitments.” (New York Herald- 
Tribune, March 10, 1946). 


The University of Chicago Round TaBxe. Published weekly. ro cents a 
copy; full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanu- 
ag 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 
1879. 
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of dissemination of information which does not involve mili- 
tary security. 

Is it your opinion, Brown, that in the field of chemistry there 
is useful information which could be released without in any 
way threatening military security? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, there is. During the war a strict silence was 
maintained over all phases of scientific research and develop- 
ment. That, of course, could be tolerated because of the pressing 
needs of war. However, it is extremely perturbing to find that’ 
now, over six months after Hiroshima, the most rigid clamps 
are still maintained on fundamental scientific information and 
materials of value to science, even though that information and 
those materials are irrelevant and only remotely connected with 
the production of atomic weapons. 

Let us take my own field of chemistry as an example. During 
the war, research on atomic energy brought forth many extreme- 
ly important discoveries in fundamental inorganic chemistry, 
many of which, as it later turned out, were of little value to 
bomb production. That information is important to general 
science and to industry and can be of untold value to all the 
various fields of pure and applied chemistry; it is unimportant 
__ to bomb production. Yet, not the slightest whisper of that in- 

formation is permitted to creep over the artificial walls of mili- 
tary security. 
| __ In addition to information, there are materials that are of the 
_ greatest value to all of science. Those materials, which are radio- 

active materials, are of great importance to the general fields 

of science and will be of tremendous importance to medicine, 
just as they are unimportant to bomb production. 

Take, for example, your field of biology, Brues. An abundance 

_ of radioactive materials can revolutionize biology and medicine. 


Dr. Brues: There is no question about that. Actually we 
| have come recently, through the use of the radioactive tracers 
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obtained from the cyclotron before the war, into a quite new 
conception of the way in which the body functions. We find that 
many of the reactions which we thought occurred only occasion- | 
ally are going on in the body all the time. By the use of the radio- | 
active tracers, we can tag separate atoms and molecules and fol- 
low them around in the body. When we do that, we increase our 
knowledge of the processes that go on in the body in about the 
same way as the discovery and invention of the microscope 1n- | 
creased our ability to see what was going on visually. 


Another important point is that the new discoveries in the | 
nature of disease and growth—and the life-process for that mat- 
ter—will come out of work which is as abstract and basic and 
difficult for the ordinary person to understand as were some of | 
the discoveries in physics which led up to the attainment of 
atomic energy. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Brues and I are here in Washington today, 
I would like to say, because we are on the way to attend a meet- 
ing of the Cancer Research Association, which is in session in 
Atlantic City this week. | 

On the Atomic Bomb Project, as you know, we also have had 
to give a great deal of attention to the matter of the health of | 
workers on the Project. In doing this, many animal experiments 
had to be carried out. As a result of such studies, information on 
cancer has been obtained. 


In January, in anticipation of this Cancer Research Associa-_ 
tion meeting which is to take place this week, I prepared two. 
abstracts of information which I thought would be of interest at. 
this Atlantic City meeting this week. Routinely these were sub- 
mitted to the Army for release. Because of the rules which were 
in effect, however, the Army felt it inadvisable or impossible 
to permit these papers to be presented. 

As a consequence, I shall attend this meeting tomorrow mute- 
ly and listen to other papers in a related field, at the same time 
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having knowledge of information which, if it could be released, 
might be of interest in connection with research and studies in 
cancer. 

Of course, it is true, and it must be said, that the Army is not 
purposely withholding information concerning cancer which 
might be of use to medicine generally. But the point which 
I wish to emphasize is the fact that the rules are so inflexible 
that releases cannot be made. 


Dr. Brues: The biological field is certainly the most striking 
example of where things which are apparently perfectly harm- 
less have been withheld. In the Smyth Report, which was sup- 
posed to give away the information which it was safe to give 
away shortly after the bomb was dropped, the entire discussion 
of the effects of radiation and radioactive poisons on living or- 
ganisms, which is very important to medicine, appears in the 
following sentence. This is the entire sentence: “Extensive and 
valuable results were obtained.’” 


Mr. Brown: Do you not think that that, to a certain extent, 
is due to the Army’s lack of familiarity with science in general? 
It has been my own personal experience that Army men are even 
less familiar with basic science than the average, intelligent lay- 
Mavs 65 


Dr. Brues: That may be the case. I also think that the Army 
has been pretty busy trying to do another sort of job and that, 
as a result, they have not got around to paying attention to 
these things. It is a matter of a system in which the orders come 
from on top, and there are fewer people on top than there are 
below. 

I would like to mention one other thing. I think that the na- 
tional defense itself would probably be better served if basic re- 


2 See Henry Dewolf Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military Purposes (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945). 
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search were allowed to get around, or, in other words, to get 
away from, to whatever extent possible, the compartmentaliza- 
tion of knowledge, as it is called. | 


Mr. Hensuaw: What was the situation before the war? 


Dr. Bruges: There was perfectly free exchange of information 
before the war up to the time when some individuals saw the 
possible meaning of this thing. After that, as you said, they 
voluntarily held back on the thing. 

The compartmentalization is a sort of intellectual assembly 
line in which each person knows what he is doing, and he often 
does not know what is going on in the next room. Basic science 
cannot flourish under those circumstances. It is quite clear that, 
in the long run, the national defense is going to be better served 
if basic science gets a chance to become generally known to the 
many people who are working. 

I have heard stories from Chicago that many of the key sci- 
entists are quitting the Project. One explanation which I have 
heard is that these key scientists were underpaid and that they 
had to go get more money somewhere else. Can you enlighten 
me on this? 


Mr. Hensuaw: At the laboratory with which I am associated, 
our largest research division is that of chemistry. In this division 
there are seven section chiefs; there is a division director; and 
there is an assistant division director. Through a survey which 
I myself carried out during the past few days, I learned that, 
of these nine people, all except one have made plans to leave the 
Project. I found also that, with the exception of three people, 
all of those who are leaving were accepting reduced salaries. 


Dr. Brues: I do not see you leaving the Project, Henshaw. 
Why is that? 


Mr. Hensuaw: I would like to mention why the others ap- 
pear to be leaving the Project. They are leaving because it does 
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not provide a favorable research atmosphere. It appears to be 
hamstrung in unnecessary and misleading secrecy and is pur- 
suing a policy incompatible with efforts to promote an effective 
world organization, which, scientists feel, is so essential for the 
control of atomic energy. 

As for myself, I have expressed an interest in remaining on 
at this laboratory, because I see there certain opportunities to 
do cancer research which cannot be undertaken anywhere else 
in the country—in fact, anywhere else in the world. I have ex- 
pressed an interest in staying there in order to do that. 


Dr. Bruges: Are you not sometimes afraid that these findings 
of yours may be restricted in such a way that they will not bene- 
fit medical science? 


Mr. Hensuaw: If the present rules on secrecy are main- 
tained in effect, that is definitely a possibility. I have an implicit 
faith, though, in the American people and in the American Con- 
gress. I believe that they are going to make the provisions in the 
national legislation which is now being proposed in order to 
make such information available where it will do the most good. 


Mr. Brown: We have discussed the question of freedom of 
scientific development and scientific research, but, to my mind, 
that is not nearly so important as the question of freedom in gen- 
eral. What is your own personal opinion as to how other fields 
are going to be affected from the point of view of freedom? 


Dr. Brues: If we begin to accept the general principle that 
anything which might be of military value has to be sat on until 


_ such time as it is clear to us that it can be released, we are going 


ke 
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to get into other difficulties. The first example of that which 


‘comes to mind is the matter of bacteriology. There is such a thing 


as bacterial warfare. It has not been practiced—certainly not 
on any appreciable scale. 
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Mr. Hensuaw: Just what do you mean by “bacteriological! 
warfare’? | 
Dr. Brues: I refer to the broadcasting of bacteria or of in-+ 
fectious agents over a country in order either to confer disease on) 
the population or possibly to destroy the green plants on which 
the population subsists. 

If it became apparent that bacterial warfare was going to be 
(and it well may be) as successful a means of mass destruction| 
as atomic warfare, it may very well soon occur that the knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and immunology, which is now understood | 
by medical men as a whole and is part of the condition which 
makes the public health so much better now than it was a few 
years ago—all this may become a black art. It may become 
something which will be well understood only by those who are 
engaged in a study of the military applications of bacteriology. 
What this will do to medicine is obvious and incalculable. 


Mr. Brown: The fundamental issue of the freedom of man as 
a whole is very definitely at stake here. We all must realize that 
the very existence of the atomic bomb jeopardizes that freedom 
in all its aspects. The fundamental issue before us now, as I see 
it, is that at all costs we must prevent another war. Nothing 
must be permitted to divert our attention from that fact. The 
time has arrived when another war cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be tolerated. The world is now too small, and the power 
in the hands of man is too great. Utter and complete catastrophe 
will be the inevitable result should another war be thrust upon 
this unhappy world. 

The point which the people of this country should emphasize 
to themselves, again and again and again, is that we must pre- 
vent that war. Anything which diverts our energies from that 
one fundamental issue—whether it be an attempt at the passage 
of strict secrecy legislation or whether it be a good old-fashioned 
spy hunt or witch hunt—must be condemned as escapism, a 
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dream world of wishful thinking, which gives some a temporary 
feeling of emotional security. 

Just how will our freedom be affected in this respect? Suppose 
we try to defend ourselves against atomic weapons, what will 
we have to do? For one thing, if we are going to admit the pos- 
sibility of another war, we are going to have to disperse our 
cities. I do not see how fifty-two million people can be dis- 
persed and scattered over the country without the strictest con- 
trols over all our economic system and our social system as well. 
In other words, the atomic bomb brings upon us a grave danger 
of totalitarianism in all its aspects. 

In addition to that, there is the point that the question of an 
atomic-bomb offensive must be very carefully considered. Sup- 
pose that we are willing to admit that another war is on its way. 
How will that affect our freedom? For one thing, we must admit 
that we are going to have to put the power in one man or a very 
small group of men to wage offensive warfare in our own self- 
protection. That to me does not smack of democracy. 

What do you think of that? Do you think that our freedom 
in general is going to be affected in as black a way as I have 


pictured? 


Dr. Bruges: I agree with you completely. As methods of war- 
fare become more and more efficient, as the time appears to come 
when we can destroy another nation very rapidly—or when 
another nation can destroy ours before we wake up to the fact | 
that this is going on—we must rely more and more upon some 
sort of system in which we can act quickly. That probably does 
mean some sort of authoritarian or totalitarian situation, how- 


ever it may appear. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Must we continually think in terms of war- 
fare? Should we not think, rather, in terms of ways of preventing 
_ war? What are some of the ways of preventing war? 


Mr. Brown: The most important step which we can take 
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right now in order to prevent another warvis to see to it tha 
within our own nation we create an atmosphere which is con 
ducive to a satisfactory solution of the control of the atomic 
bomb on a world level. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Would you mind elucidating on just wha 
you have in mind? 


Mr. Brown: For one thing, it means that we have to stop 
shaking our fists. We have to see to it that our atomic weapons 
do not in any way deleteriously affect our foreign policy. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Do you feel that they are at this time? 


Mr. Brown: They are very definitely. Atomic weapons will 
affect our foreign policy in a deleterious manner so long as the 
military maintains control. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Do you mean the military’s maintaining con- 
trol of atomic weapons, or control of atomic-energy research? 


Mr. Brown: I mean the military’s maintaining control of 
atomic energy in any or all of its aspects. 

It seems to me, in addition, that we have to think of another 
freedom, too, and that is the freedom to pursue our lives in a 
peaceful and a happy manner. These days I like to refer to a 
statement that was made by Louis Mumford some years ago, 
at a time long before atomic energy came into existence: ‘“The 
more energy that man commands, the more important it is that 
this energy should be at the service of his whole personality and 
his whole culture, and not merely at the service of some narrow 
ambition or some limited goal.” 

I believe that all of us would define the manufacture of atomic 
bombs as'a rather narrow ambition and a limited goal. Atomic 
energy offers us heretofore undreamed-of opportunities to ad- 
vance ourselves. Those opportunities must be developed. They 
cannot be developed, either, without suitable legislation. 
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Dr. Brues: It seems to me that we are in a slight tangle so 
far as legislation is concerned. It appears to me that leadership 
rests with the United States to do something about seeing that 
the atomic situation does not have too serious an affect on in- 
ternational relations. 

The question is whether we should get domestic legislation 
which will take care of the domestic situation for the interim 
and hope that the international situation will take care of itself, 
whereupon we can relax our domestic legislation, or whether it 
is not important that the domestic policy of the United States 
be framed in such a way that it will help to determine an inter- 
national policy which is good. That seems to me to be the prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Brown: Obviously, the first step in the prevention of an 
atomic war, and also the first step in seeing that atomic energy 
‘can be used for whatever good that it might be used, would be 
the passage of domestic legislation which recognizes the realities 
of the existing situation. 

What are those realities? The first is that the strictest secrecy 
on our part will not prevent another major power from having 
atomic bombs within another few years. It is imperative that 
domestic legislation establish an international atmosphere con- 
ducive to a reasonable settlement of the atomic-energy-control 
issue on a world level. In addition to that, it should provide for 
adequate handling of research on a free basis. 

At the present time, there are two major bills pending in Con- 
gress. One of them is the McMahon Bill, which has been formu- 
lated after considerable thought. The other is the May-Johnson 
Bill, which was at one time Army sponsored, and I understand 
that Mr. Patterson spoke rather strongly in its favor last night. 
What do you think of the May-Johnson Bill? 


~ Dr. Brues: Of course, I understand that the May-Johnson 
Bill provides for a civilian control commission. However, it has 
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appeared to me that the bill is so framed that the commission, 
which is composed of part-time members, is-likely to functio 

more or less at the will of an administrator, who may very wel 
be a military man. For that reason, many scientists have fel 
that the McMahon Bill is probably a superior bill, because 1 
does not permit this contingency to arise. 

The McMahon Bill has been criticized, because it has no 
overtly indicated that the military should have a role to pla 
in the military applications of atomic energy. Those provisions 
are in the bill. They have simply not been enunciated clearly in! 
the wording of the bill. However, under the McMahon Bill, th 
military would have full ability to carry on what they should 
carry on in regard to the warfare aspects of atomic energy. 


Mr. HEnsHaw: Do you feel that the military, whose primary 
job it is to protect the country and to win wars, is best suited for 
directing atomic-energy research? Is it to the best national in- 
terest that the military should have control? 


Dr. Bruges: It is only to the best national interest if we ex- 
pect that the only contingency that is going to arise is a war. 
From other points of view, the Army is geared only to consider 
these matters from the standpoint of the contingency of war. 
They are going to frame everything in that way. Therefore, I 
agree with you that the other uses of atomic energy will not be 
thus best served. 


Mr. Brown: The most important disadvantage of military 
control of atomic energy, so far as the people of this country are 
concerned, is that it would eventually kill most of them. I am con- 
vinced that if military control of atomic energy remains in exist- 
ence, the result will be a loss of freedom by every citizen of the 
United States; the pursuance of a militarily controlled foreign 
policy; the internal growth of totalitarianism within this coun- 
try; and, in the end, a war of annihilation. How do you feel 
about that? Does that fit in with your viewpoints? 
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Dr. Bruss: That is, I think, what we have to look forward 
to under these conditions. 

What about the question of “security” and “secrecy”? Are 
those two words the same thing? We hear them very much con- 
fused in the public mind. 


Mr. Brown: “Secrecy,” of course, is a word which has been 
bandied around extremely loosely. I, for one, believe very defi- 
nitely that one should not use the word “‘secret”’ in connection 
with the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Hensuaw: If we kept all the atomic information that 
we now have available, would that prevent other countries 
from developing atomic bombs? 


Mr. Brown: Very definitely not. 


Mr. Hensuaw: Do you not feel, then, that all the talk about 
secrecy at this time is misleading the American public and caus- 
ing them to feel that we do have a vast amount of information 
which, if we keep it, will give us much greater national security? 


Mr. Brown: Very definitely, and, as I have stated earlier in 
this program, it is purely a desire on the part of a number of 
people to achieve a certain amount of emotional security which 


is really in the long run valueless. 


Dr. Bruges: It is clear that the three of us agree that freedom 
of scientific research is vitally important and must be main- 
tained. But also and of even greater importance is our concern 
lest our fears for a stable future under the atomic bomb will re- 
sult in the loss of our basic freedoms which have characterized 
democracy in the United States. 

I can think of no other words which put the problem so clearly 
to the American people than those of the former Secretary of 


“War, Henry L. Stimson, in an article in this month’s Harper’s 


magazine. 
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He says, in part: “The advent of the atomic bomb has created 
profound impression in all quarters of the globe... . the atomic 
bomb sits in on all councils of nations; in its light all other 
problems of international relations are dwarfed. .... If the | 
atomic bomb were merely another—though more devastating— 
military weapon, which could be assimilated into the customary 
pattern of international relations, conceivably we could then fol- 
low the old pattern of secrecy and sole reliance upon national — 
military superiority, and depend upon international caution to 
stay the future use of the weapon. But, to my view, the recent 
unlocking of atomic energy constitutes a first step—and only a 
first step—in a new control by man over the primal forces of 
nature too revolutionary and dangerous to fit into the old pat- 
tern. .... By its sole possession of the bomb, at least for the 
present, the United States finds itself in a position of world 
leadership. But this solitary possession is most certainly very 
transient. The United States must recognize this and act swiftly. | 
It must take the lead by holding out an open hand to other 
nations in a spirit of genuine trust and with a real desire for a 
thorough-going co-operative effort in meeting and solving this 
problem. Truly this is a time for greatness of heart and of pur- 
pose, and unless we demonstrate these qualities now other na- 
tions cannot be expected to do so..... 

“The focus of the problem does not lie in the atom; it resides 
in the hearts of men.”3 


3 See Henry L. Stimson, “The Bomb and Opportunity,” Harper’s, March, 
1946. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY: PEACE OR 
WAR WITH SOVIET RUSSIA? 


By 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


Chancellor of the University of Chicago 


An address delivered Tuesday evening, March 5, 1946 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Secretary Byrnes, on Thursday night, said that only an 
inexcusable tragedy of errors could bring about war be- 
tween the United States and Russia. The Secretary might 
have added that this tragedy is now being played, and ina 
leading role are those who are deceiving themselves—and 
the country—about atomic energy. They would have us 
believe that we know a big secret about the atomic bomb; 
that, if we keep the secret, we shall be safe; and that we 
must put atomic energy under the control of the military 
in order to keep ourselves and our secret safe. This, they 
say, will not deprive us of goods, because peacetime appli- » 
cations of atomic energy are in the realm of speculation. 
This argument is false in every particular. There is no 
secret of the atomic bomb. If we act as though there were, 
we shall be in the gravest danger; for we shall think we are 
protected by a secret, when, as a matter of fact, other na- 
tions can make atomic bombs in a very short time. And, if 
we put atomic energy under the control of the military on 
the ground that it is a weapon, and nothing but a weapon, 
mankind will lose enormous benefits which are available 


here and now. 
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Major General Leslie R. Groves, who supervised the 
Atomic Bomb Project, said last week that it would take 
the Russians a generation to make atomic bombs. It took 
us five and a half years, starting from scratch. The War 
Department, by publishing the Smyth Report, has told the 
world everything we discovered in the first three years of 
our work, and much that we learned thereafter. So much 
has already been told that, if we gave other nations all . 
our remaining “secrets,” we would probably shorten their 
work by only about six months. The consensus of the scien- 
tists who made the bomb is that the Russians can make 
them in five years or less. Irving Langmuir, of the General 
Electric Company, a Nobel prize winner and one of the few 
Americans who knows something about Russian science, 
says that the Russians may be able to produce atomic 
bombs in about three years and that they may then make 
them at a far higher rate than we can. There are no less 
than twenty leading nuclear physicists in, Russia, some of 
them recent importations from Germany; and in the seven 
hundred and ninety universities of the Soviet Union there 
must be many more whose fame has not yet reached the 
outside world. 

The conclusion which General Groves announced last 
week was that atomic energy must be regarded primarily 
as a weapon until permanent peace is assured. Hence he 
insisted upon military control. General Groves is wrong 
either way. If atomic energy is not primarily a weapon, 
then it should not be under military control. If it is primari- 
ly a weapon, it should not be under military control either, 
for it is a weapon of such vital international importance 
that, like our international relations, it should be under 
civilian control. We cannot allow the military to decide 
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our fate. If atomic energy is primarily a weapon, it will be 
made a better weapon if the scientists who work on it do 
not have to work under military secrecy and are free to 
exchange ideas with the scientists of other countries. If 
there had not been such exchange before the war, we never 
would have been able to make the bomb. The leading ideas 
all came from abroad; and Germany, Italy, England, 
France, Hungary, Denmark, and Canada were all promi- 
nently represented in the development of the bomb. With- 
out the free exchange of basic scientific information Ameri- 
ca will drop behind other nations in atomic energy; and, if 
atomic energy is primarily a weapon, other nations will 
shortly have better weapons than we. 

But General Groves is wrong in saying that atomic 
energy must be regarded primarily as a weapon until per- 
manent peace is assured. He might just as well have said 
that we must regard the airplane primarily as a weapon 
until permanent peace is assured; for we must have secrets 
in aviation as important as any we have left in atomic 
energy. Suppose we did regard the airplane primarily as a 
weapon until permanent peace was assured. The result 
would be that air transportation and aviation research 
would come under the domination of the military and that 
our people would be robbed of the advantages which prog- 
ress in the air could give them. And, what is much more 
serious, we would be proclaiming the start of an armament 
race in aviation which would mean that we must abandon 
hope of permanent peace. 

Similar results will flow from holding that atomic energy 
must be regarded primarily as a weapon until permanent 
peace is assured. This great discovery, comparable in im- 
portance with the discovery of fire, will be kept under mili- 
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tary domination. The people will be robbed of the advan- 
tages which progress in this field can give them. And we 
shall proclaim an armament race in atomic weapons which 
will end all hope of peace. 

An armanent race in atomic weapons will end all hope 
for civilization. Caution requires us to accept Mr. Lang- 
muir’s estimate that the Russians may be producing 
atomic bombs in about three years and that they may then 
produce them at a far higher rate than we can. Unless we 
intend to go to war this minute, therefore, we must assume 
that in the next war both sides will have atomic bombs. 
There is no defense against the atomic bomb. Hence no- 
body can win the next war. The cities of both sides will be 
destroyed. Five hundred bombs of the kind we dropped on 
Japan can wipe out all the cities of the United States; and 
General MacArthur is reported to have said that we now 
have bombs one thousand times more powerful than those 
which devoured Hiroshima and Nagasaki. If we now have 
such bombs, we can be sure that other countries will shortly 
have them, too. But it is not necessary for them to have 
them; for one bomb of the kind we had last August is 
powerful enough to destroy a city the size of Indianapolis. 

There is no defense against the atomic bomb. One air- 
plane can destroy a city, even if ninety-nine are shot down. 
The British could find no defense against the V-2 bomb; 
the only way they could defend themselves against it was 
to win the war. If the V-2’s had had atomic warheads, 
England would have been erased; it would have had no 
time to win the war. The atomic bomb can be smuggled 
into a country by agents in peacetime, planted in a con- 
venient location, and detonated at a convenient time. 
There is no way of detecting an atomic bomb underground 
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or in a box, which could have the size and appearance of a 
box for the overseas shipment of a typewriter. The atomic 
bomb makes possible anonymous war. Since the agent who 
plants it will not leave his calling card, we may be unable 
to tell whose agent he was. 

The atomic bomb is a revolution in warfare. During the 
last war incendiaries and other conventional bombs de- 
stroyed whole areas, but the resulting casualties, square 


_ mile for square mile, were only fifteen per cent of those 


caused by the atomic bomb. Evacuation and rescue work 
proceeded after the raids on Tokyo, but not after the 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. At Hiroshima, where a 
quarter of a million people were killed or injured by one 
bomb in one minute, there were, before the bomb dropped, 
thirty-three modern fire stations. Twenty-seven of them 
were destroyed. Three-fourths of the firemen were casual- 
ties. The medical officer in charge of public health was 
killed; his assistant was killed; and.Azs assistant. The com- 
manding general was killed, and his aide, and his aide’s 


aide, and his entire staff. Of two hundred and ninety-eight 


doctors, only thirty were able to care for the injured. Of 
twenty-four hundred nurses and orderlies, only six hun- 
dred could work. Every hospital but one was so damaged 
as to be useless in the emergency. And this was the result 


- of one bomb—and one bomb that was old-fashioned and 


outmoded by the time we dropped a bigger and better 


one on Nagasaki. 
Are we going to start an armament race in weapons of 


this sort when we know that there is no defense against 


them? It is doubtful wisdom to start a race of any kind 


unless you think you have a chance of winning it. But an 


armament race in atomic weapons is one everybody must 
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lose. To start such a race is madness. And it is cowardly 
as well. It is like a man who prefers to blow himself up — 
along with his neighbors rather than make the effort to 
procure a peaceful settlement of their quarrels. The al- 
ternatives before us now are suicide or peace. Those who | 
now indulge in loose talk about settling international dif- 
ferences by force must realize that force means war. War | 
means atomic bombs. And atomic bombs mean suicide. 

Atomic energy could bring untold blessings to us and to 
all future generations. The use of atomic energy for heat, 
light, and power on a large scale can be easily demonstrated 
in a very few months. When atomic power is available, dis- 
tance and the scarcity of fuel will cease to influence the lo- 
cation of industries and communities. New industries and — 
new communities, which, by the way, can be free from 
smoke, can be created anywhere because the cost of trans- 
porting the materials from which we draw atomic energy 
is negligible. This tremendous new force can bring un- 
heard of new leisure to toiling humanity everywhere. To 
the biologist and the doctor the discovery of atomic energy 
is as important as the invention of the microscope. Radium 
has been a scarce and expensive medical tool. The waste 
from the Hanford atomic-bomb plant alone contains 
enough radioactive material to make it unnecessary ever 
to worry about radium again. Radioactive carbon and 
radioactive iodine are already revolutionizing important 
areas of medicine and biology. The radioactive products of 
nuclear fission will give us new methods of diagnosis and 
therapy and new industries for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the materials. 

These are not dreams; they are realities. New industries, 
new communities, more leisure, better health, and longer 
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life—these are among the blessings which atomic energy 
puts within our grasp. Think what atomic energy offers to 
the veteran looking for new opportunities; to labor, look- 
ing for more jobs and greater production; to the farmer, 
looking for new markets and a little leisure. It offers a 
higher standard of living for all the world. 

To get these things, we need the freest possible research 
and development, conducted in the public interest, under 
civilian control. But the prime requirement is peace. Tak- 
ing atomic energy away from the military would help us 
to get peace, for it would show that our intentions are 
peaceful. At the same time it would in no way endanger 
our security. We should stop swaggering and rattling our 
atomic bombs. Other nations will have them soon. We 
must remember that an atomic war is a war nobody can 
win. In a world full of atomic bombs the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by force means that two-thirds of the 
population involved will be killed. Since disputes cannot 
be settled by force, they must be settled by agreement or 
by law. We must therefore do everything we can to pro- 
mote international understanding, through the exchange 
of ideas, of scientists, of professors, and of students. We 
must do everything we can to create a sense of community 
in the world. We must strengthen every agency of inter- 
national cooperation, especially the United Nations Or- 
ganization. But, realizing that no agency of international 
cooperation can prevent war, we must at the same time 
work and plan for a world government and a world state 
which offer the only real hope of saving civilization in the 
atomic age. e 
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What Do You Think? 


. Can science exist in a society where full freedom of thought and r¢ 
search does not prevail? Are there dangers to freedom in the situq 
tion today? How does the loss of any freedom—like the freedom q 
scientific investigation—endanger other freedoms? Discuss. 


. What, in your opinion, have been the fesults of the efforts to kee: 
the scientific work in atomic physics secret? What are the adva 
tages and disadvantages of such secrecy? Why must the basic ten 
of science be the free exchange of information? What is the diffe 
ence between fundamental science and applied science? 


. Does the so-called “‘secrecy”’ of the atomic bomb give the America: 
people a false sense of security? Is this dangerous in the conduct o 
international affairs? Should the “secret” of the atomic bomb b: 
given to the United Nations Organization? To Russia? Discuss 
Would such a disclosure go a long way toward building friendly con 
fidence in international affairs at the present time? 


. Do you think that the foreign policy of the United States today i 
one of dominating the world by force? Cite evidence from recen 
events and actions to support your position. Should moral values an 
judgments enter into conduct of foreign policy? 


. How do you think that the results of scientific research can be bes 
devoted to the public good? What is the legitimate role of govern 
ment in thé promotion of scientific investigation? Do you favor pre 
posals of government subsidization? 


. How much and what kind of control do you think society shoul 
exercise over the introduction and use of the findings of scientifi 
research? What are the responsibilities of the scientist to his society 
Is he serving these today? 


. What is meant by “anonymous warfare”? What is the responsibilit 
of each citizen today in the problems of peace? Do you think that th 
UNO should be strengthened? How? Should efforts be made to set u 
a world government of a limited character which would be adequat 
to cope, on a world-wide basis, with the problems created by th 
atomic bomb and other devices for mass killing? 
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The People Say . 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp Tasie audience on “The American Commonwealth Today,” 


broadcast March 3 1940. 


Constructive 


Thanks for the exceptionally good 
Rounp TaBLe session today. The 
moderator did a fine job. This was one 
occasion when words functioned con- 
structively. On this occasion your 
listeners’ thought-processes and ideas 
were clarified and challenged. Thanks 
to all—both participants and “wheel 
horses.” —A listener from Bay Pines, 
Florida. 


Hope 

I enjoyed this discussion very 
much. It left me with a feeling of hope. 
The liberal and instructive views ex- 
pressed give promise of a better world 
te come.—4 listener from Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


Cure Economic Ills First? 


I am very much interested in what 
Bryce has to say about the American 
scene. Don’t you think that we make a 
mistake, or at least that we might be 
more effective if we tried to cure our 
economic ills and operated in the eco- 
nomic field instead of the political 
field?—A listener from New York, New 
York. 


The Problem of Leadership 


_ We have been discussing the prob- . 


lem of leadership in a group to which I 
pone. I was most interested in the 


views presented on your program to- 
day. I feel that it is something which 
every citizen should be thinking 
about.—4 listener from Evanston, 
Illinois. 


A Farce! 


I liked your program. It is about 
time that some honest statesmen called 
things by their correct names. Checks 
and balances! What a farce it has been 
and how sacred'!—d listener from 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Without Gloves 


I have been listening to your pro- 
gram for years. Today’s, I found, was 
handled without gloves, for which the 
speakers deserve a vote of thanks. So 
many speakers burn the midnight oil 
preparing talks which will not offend 
anybody. Of course, such talks can- 
not mean anything. Ickes calls the 
turn even if it costs him his job.— 
A listener from New Haven, Connectt- 
cut. 


Ridiculous 


I just listened to your broadcast, 
and to say that it was all very ridicu- 
lous is to put it mildly. Such biased 
persons as those speaking hardly rep- 
resent the whole nation.—4 Jistener 
from Chicago, Illinois. 
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